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Dorchester Gaol, August 4, Year 3, of 
CITIZENS, | the Spanish Revolution. 
Discussion and moral controversy is the basis of all well 
funded intelligence. It is to the mind, what manuriug and 
ploughing is to vegetation: it eradicates and destroys long 
rooted weeds, which inevitably increase upon an undisturbed 
aurface. That husbandman left his sons the best treasures, 
whom by a stratagem he induced to turn up the whole sur- 
face of his vineyard in search of gold, which they sought in 
vain, but which they unexpectedly found in the ensuing vin- 
age by an abundant crop of fruit. It is so with the mind: 
kt itbe agitated or disturbed ever so much by useful contro- 
rersy, it will be sure to settle down and exhibit an increased 
degree of intelligence. Many persons have condemned me 
bragitating the question of idolatry, and for giving it a con- 
nection with political Reform, or what they call a Reform of 
Parliament: their narrow minds have led them to view the 
circumstance as calculated to delay this Reform, but I am 
confident in shewing them in the end, that it has not only not 
delayed the acquisition of such a Reform, but that it has ac- 


| celerated it and brought it about with ten times more effect 


and utility. I havealso just seen with surprise and astonish- 
went an attempt of Mr. Hunt’s to condemn the conduct of 
Mt. Cobbett, in exhibiting too much real knowledge in his 
Kegisters!_ He says, Mr. Cobbett puts his enemies on their 
suard by unfolding to them the consequences of' their mea- 
‘ures! This is the most puerile and contemptible piece of 
argument that was ever put forth, and the venom of the mind 
that can engender such sophistry, wherewith to attack a pri- 
vate ora public antagonist, should be carefully avoided. It 
& just like telling Mr. Cobbett, “¢hat the only point in 
which you have distinguished yourself in your political 
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writings should have been abandoned Jor the purposes of 
sophistry and delusion, jor whilst you have been instructing 
your friends, you have been imstructing your enemies as 
well!” | may no longer feel surprise that a political econo. 
mist of this stamp cannot see the utility of annihilating Priest. 
craft, and deprecates the publication of the works of Thomas 
Paine. In contending against Whigs and greater deluders 
Mr. Hunt has always appeared as a giant, but the moment 
he attempts to defend himself against a charge of delusion, he 
exhibits no mind at all, and seems to dread the controversy, 
This is sure to be the case in every mind that holds to a con- 
scious delusion. : 
[ have prefaced a controversy which | intend to introduce 
in this Address, with the foregoing observations, as itis com- 
mon with>many persons to deprecate all controversy, and 
others say it hasnocharms. [| think different, and view itas 
the corner stone of useful knowledge, where one of the par- 
ties happens to take the right side of the question. _[t is pos- 
sible for a controversy to be carried on that shall end in no- 
thing, owing to both parties being wrong, such most assur- 
edly must be every dispute among idolatrous sectarians ; but 
where one party rests on solid ground, controversy but gives 
new powers to the mind, or makes it unfold itself where it 
may otherwise have been forever concealed. ‘This shewing 
will exhibit the utility ofall well conducted public criticism, 
whether on books or manners. Having said thus much, | 
proceed to give you the reply of Andrew Middleton's to my 
last article on property, and particularly that species of pro- 
perty called the Public Funds. 





TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


SiR, 


Troven I discover, by your answer to my letter contained in “ The 
Republican” for July 12, that we still differ on the subject of the Na- 
ional Debt ; yet, that answer evinces so much candour and willing- 
hess to hear every thing which can be said in opposition to your own 
Sentiments, that I shall beg to trouble you with a few additional re- 
marks, 1 pay you no compliment when I say, that | know no writer 
who displays so much anxiety for further improvement, or for the 
amplest discussion on both sides of every question, and this embold- 
€ds me to hope that we shall still come to an agreement on the pre- 
Sent point in debate. 

I feel the more confident of such a result, as you so explicitly a0- 
nounce in your answer, that you seek to determine the question “8 
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public question ought to be settled, to the ereatest benefit 
est number.”’ This is the supreme and all comprehensive 
wst,to which alone I shall think of appealing. And as we entirely agree 
yon this first principle, it only remains to be seen which of us is 
most correct 11 applying it—that is, which of us computes in the ful- 
jest and most precise manner the amount of human happiness to be 
mined or sacrificed by the measure In question, 

ta any such calculation as this, it appears to me of the first importance 
discard every thing like hostility or irritation on account of the past, 
and to keep the eye steadily and exclusively fixed upon future amelio- 
ntion. I say hostility on account of the past, for that is the only species 
of hostility which I desire to see repressed, That hostility which is 
nospective, and which aims at the extinction of existing bad systems 
and public enemies—is a feeling which 1 would kindle up to the high- 
wt and most irresistible pitch : but this feeling is merely a means to 
an end, and will of course expire the moment the end is attained. 
So long as any individual stands as a bar to improvement, I shoald 
entertain the keenest hatred towards him, and | shouid spare neither 
his property nor his life, if the improvement could not be attained 
without such a sacrifice ; but suppose that the improvement were at- 
taned, | should think it decidedly right to accomplish it with as 
wall a deduction as possible from his happiness as well as from that 
ofevery other human being ; my hostility against him would then 
terminate, because there would no longer be any prospective reason 
for itscontinuance. The first principles of attention to human hap- 
piness dictate this conduct. 

What I wish to impress most strongly is, that our grand aim ought 
to be the amelioration for the future—and that too with the smallest 
sacrifice of present happiness. We must always bear in mind that 
expectations of existing individuals have been formed upon existing 
hws, and that they can be formed upon nothing else ; some of these 
existing laws are bad, others good; but it is the circumstance of their 
being laws, and not that of their being good laws, which leads men 
to found their expectations upon them. l am as anxious as you can 
be to effect such a Reform as will prevent any more bad laws from 
being enacted; but [| cannot consent to. inflict upon any existing 
members of the community distress which they could not have fore- 
een; and, iuto which they have been only led by their reliance on 
those samé laws which constitute the guidance and protection of every 
other individual. 

Let ne request you to attend to some remarks which I shall make 
on the illustration you have yourself selected, You have noticed the 
state of the laws between debtor and creditor in general, in private 
matters, and you have suggested certain alterations in them, I 
agree with you that they demaud revision, but tunis is not the place in 
Which such an ainendinent can Le discussed; 1 am however per- 
Suaded that you will at once perceive how unjust it would be to intro- 

€ your proposed alteration so as to effect existing contracts, which 
have all been made on the faith of the present law. However benefi- 
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cial it might be to abolish all legal enforcement of debts for the fy. 
ture. you will not deny that all debts incurred previous to this amend. 
ment of the law ought in all justice to be treated according to the 
previously existing law. To do otherwise would be to fine a inay 
Without notice—and not only without notice, but directly in the 
teeth of a contrary notice. 

Now this, | think, you will allow to be mere justice; and this js 
all which I elaim for the Fundholder. For whatis the difference be. 
tween the Fundholder and any other creditor? If] advance my mo- 
ney to a private individual, I do so because the government promises 
to secure me repayment so far as that individual’s property will fur. 
nish it. If l advance my money to the government, I do so because 
it promises to secure me repayment out of the property of the whole 
nation. ‘This is the only difference between the Fundholder and any 
private creditor, and surely the same measure ought to be meted to 
both. Ihe promise of the government may have been improperly 
given in either case; and if the existing laws of private debt, ai- 
though improper and inexpedient, ought still to be observed for those 
contracts which have been framed on the faith of them ; sureiy the 
same standard ought to be adhered to for public debts, where the only 
distinguishing circumstance is the greater number of persons whose 
; roperties are pledged for its payment, 

itis upon this reasoning, and upon no better, that the extreme and 
ackuowledged iniquity of ex post facto laws is grounded; and it 
was incumbent on you, | think, in your reply, to have adduced rea- 
sons demoustrating that what is justice with regard to a private debt 
ceases to be so when the debt is a charge upon the whole commu- 
nity. You will pardon me, if | say that you have not, as I think, suc- 
ceeded in this attempt, 

| find the following passage in your reply, p. 199: ‘ The laws of 
a goverment, however corrupt, are the existing laws of the commu- 
nity, and every member of that community must be subject to them 
while that government is in existence; but, if I know that govern- 
ment to be corrupt, if | know it to be insecure, and if | wish to re- 
form it, would it not be strange for me to apply all my property volun- 
tarily towards its support, and expect security whilst 1 am seeking to 
destroy the very source of that security ?’? And a little before, you 
say, ‘‘there is a wide difference between a man being compelled to 
abide by the laws enacted by a corrupt government, and a voluntary 
lending of his property to the support of such a government. 

if L rightly comprehend this reasoning, it means this: ** That as our 
present government is bad, although a man may be pardoned who 
submits to it where he cannot avoid doing so, yet whoever volunta- 
rily embarks acquisitions upon the faith of rules established by 1, 
must i HO wise expect that these rules will be at all respected when 
a better government is put in its place.” I think this is the fair im- 
port of your reasoning, and surely farther deliberation will shew you 
that there cannot be a more alarming proposition ; it juvolves the 
gnevous mjustice of submitting the hopes, the enjoyinents, and con- 
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individual to ex post facto laws —to laws which he 
and the hour of whose arrival he canuet foretel: it 
unges every nan into the utmost darkness and insecunty as to the 
future; nO map can tell what to call his « wn—for none can predict 
shich of the existing regulations will be coniirmed or abolished, 

When the government passes an act ior cuthng areanai or Gigeing 
idock, you will not, l think, contend that individuals would act 
ither indiscreetly or wrongfully lg entering upon such an enterprise 
yo the faith of the law. It might happen that the ‘anal or the doe 
vas improperly undertaken aud not productive of utility: but sarel 
that would constitute no reason tor confiscating the property which in- 
jividuals might have embarked in it; such a treatment would be 
yostrous injustice towards them. Why? Because their expecta- 
tions had been excited and warranted by the existing laws—aud be- 
ause you cannot violate the assurances held out by any one law, 
sithout weakening the reliance upon all the rest, 

On the very same ground does the claim of the Pundhoider rest. 
Hehas voluntarily embarked his property upon one regulation of the 
svernment, Another man voluniariiy embarks his property in a 
lock, a canal, or a chartered company, ou the faith of another regula. 
tion of the same government, A third makes a purchase, or lends 
his money to individual borrowers, in reiiance upon some other 
branch of our existing rules, All these are voluntary acts, having 
oe and the same foundation ~— reliance on the regulations of the same 
government. 

These remarks, I think, will demonstrate that the distinction 
vhich you.adduce, between compulsory submission to the rules of 
Government, and a voluntary act in reliance on them, is insuf- 
ficient for the purpose which you propose. You will not surely 
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tontend, that a/? voluntary embarkation of property on the taith of 


in improper law, ought to be visited by confiscation to the indivi- 
dual soembarking it. The instances which | have cited will shew 
you that this untenable. Then why single out the Fundholder, 
amidst a host of others equally guilty of rehance on the laws made 
by a bad Government, as a victim for future and unforeseen con- 
iscation? = 
You seem to think, however, that the Fundholder has been warn- 
td sufficiently not to advance his money upon such a security, 
and that, therefore, having disregarded these warnings, he cannot 
complain of any future loss which he may. suffer. in this I cannot 
‘neur with you. How or by whom has he been warned? Had he 
n Warned ever so loudly and frequently, the question is still to 
be asked, whether the existing law, or the opinious of certain private 
individuals who declare that it is bad and ought to be renea’ed, is to 
taken as the guide of action. Surely a man ought not to be 
punished for having said to himself: < so long as this continues to 
: law, am secure from harm in relying upon if, ailhough there 
Persons who tell me that the law is bad.” 
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. tif we inquire into the subject, truth will not su 
any thing like a warning has been given. [fn the first place, a 
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very large portion of the debt was contracted before the war of 173. 
and no one can contend that even the faintest hint of lusecurity was 
ever whispered, regarding any joan contracted before that period, 
either to the lender or to the subsequent Fundholder. And even 
after that period, how small has been the number of declarations 
against the validity of the Government loans, compared with those 
in support of them! Of those declarations which were current and 
promulgated, such as those of political writers and speakers, and 
which were the most likely to influence the decision either of lenders 
or purchasers of stock, there was not one in a thousand which ins). 
nuated any doubt as to the likelihood of reimbursement. Why should 
a lender attend to the one remote and whispered warning, more thay 
to the thousand loud exclamations of encouragement? I can myself 
remember the times when the latter part of the debt was contracted, 
and I may safely appeal to any impartial contewporary, whether he 
would then have deemed such an application of his property insecure 
or imprudeut in the slightest degree. 

Unhappily for the human race, the sentiments which I in common 
with yourself, entertain upon matters of Government, and upon the 
incurable badness of the system in this island, ave but of the most 
recent growth. How very imperfect their diffusion is even at pre- 
sent, may be shewn by truly melancholy evidence, perhaps the most 
shocking demonstration of it is, the cruel treatment which your 
publications have drawn down upon yourself. However deeply we 
may wish that it were otherwise, we cannot impugn the actual state 
of the fact. 1 delight to perceive that the public sentiment is alter- 
ing, though but slowly, and shall certainly contribute every thing in 
my power to effect such an improvement; but while almost all the 
declared public sentiment is so powerfully enlisted against us, that 
you yourself are in violation of all justice proscribed aud imprisoned, 
and your supporters in most cases scarcely venture to avow their 
names, or sentiments, under such a state of circumstances, cat it be 
alleged that he who advances his money in reliance on such a mass 
and predominance of sentiment in bis favour, is guilty either of sup- 
porting a Government which he must have known to be bad, or o! 
disregarding a sufficient warning ? 

I could adduce much more upon this topic, but I fear I have already 
too much extended my letter, and must confine myself to observations 
on some of your other arguments. . 

You set out by urging (p. 194) that the contract with the National 
Creditor has been altered by the Government who have changed the 
relative value of the money leut, But in what manner does this cir- 
cumstance affect a public contract more than it affects a private con 
tract between one individual and another? He who entered into 4 
public contract had no more means of foreseeing alterations in the value 
of movey, than he who entered into a private one, All contracts 
ought to be treated upon the same footing, nor does it occasion aly 
difference whether the contract is made for a long period, Of - 
a short one, which you allude to in the page (p. 194) above referred 
to. Is there one justice for the man who makes a contract for 70 
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ars, another justice for him who makes a contract for one? Surely 

ye dictates of justice are the same for each; the expectation of 

these individuals were built upon the existing law, and by this 
standard they were declared to be safe in entering upon a certain con- 
act; let the law be amended, and repetition checked, as soon as 
itis discovered to be had ; but to try a past transaction by a future 
od nou-existent law, is a conduct exclusively worthy of his benevo- 
lent Majesty aloft, who damns you for disobeying a regulation to 
be made a thousand years after you are dead. 

I believe most firmly that the Fundholders taken as a body, have 
st and not gained by the change in the value of the currency. Mr. 
Wushet’s tables, which Mr, Cobbett has vainly attempted to discredit, 
vem to me to demonstrate this ; at any rate a great many of them 
have lost, all those who were Fundholders before the period of de- 

jation in the currency arrived. If it be just to make a propor- 
tional deduction from those who have gained, it is just also to make 
an additional compensation to those who have lost; let a fair com- 
tation be made, of the gain or loss of the Fundholders by the 
change in the value of money, and the result will be, that an actual 
balance of compensation will appear due to them. 

At (p. 199.) you urge ** That if 1 contend for the payment of the 
Debt, Fought also to advocate the indemnification by Government 
of all holders of forged Bank notes, or unpaid Country Bank notes.”’ 
I cannot see the smallest analogy between the two cases. He who 
takes a Country Bank note, does so in reliance on the sufficiency of 
that individual’s property, whose name is subscribed to the Note, 
Nothing farther is held out to him, and nothing farther does he ex- 
pect. The Goverment have nothing more to do with the matter 
than they have with any other private debt. They pledge them- 
selves to enforce repayment of the Note, so far as the property of the 
private Banker canbe made to furnish it. Thecase of Forged Bank 
notes is still more palpably dissimilar, Jt might as well be coutend- 
ed, that because the Government wouldberight in forcing me to pay 
any note of hand which | have actually subscribed, they would also be 
justified by the same reasoning in forcing from me payment of a bill 
to which my hand-writing had been forged. 

I shall, indeed, if you will permit me, suggest a case which seems 
lo me completely analogous to the non-payment of the National 
Debt. As the law now stands, all the possessors of Country Bank 
hotes are entitled to legal satisfaction from the property of the Issuers. 
ap the issue of Country Bank Notes were declared (as some ac- 
tually affirm) to be a pernicious thing and suppose that the posses- 
sors of existing country notes were decreed no longer to have a 
legal claim upon the property of the issuers: Would you think it 

to ruin a man who has transferred his property upon the faith 
Of an existing law, merely because you discover that it would have 
better if the law had been otherwise, and if the expectations 
stounded upon it had never been excited? Here you have an analogy 
quite precise and complete, in my opinion, and { may safely leave 
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the inference to yourself, What I require for the Fundholder js yo 
more than that which you will allow to be mere justice towards the 

resent holder of a Country Bauk uote, that the expeciations excited 
by. the existing laws shalt be held sacred, even although it might 
have been better that the law had been otherwise. 

Another arguinent which you adduce implies, that a government 
has no right to contract a loay at all—no right to tax any but the pre- 
sent existing population, { am persuaded that you wiil see how un. 
tenable this proposition is. A loan may be contracted for guod pur- 

es as well as for bad—and it may also be by far the most conveni- 
ent method of apportioning a burden which cannot be avoided. You 
will not surely affirm that the government of the United States had 
no right to raise money for carrying on the war of independence or for 
defending itself in‘the last contest against the intolerable encroach. 
ments of our government: You will not maintain that the adminis. 
trations of Chili or Columbia have no right to borrow money, in order 
to indemnify those proprietors who have unfortunately and unavoida- 
bly suffered in shaking off European tyranny: You will not say that 
the present Cortes of Spain have no right to borrow money for paying 
the necessary expences of government, while the exhausted and dis- 
turbed condition of the country renders it almost indispensible to 
lighten the immediate pressure as much as can possibly be done. 
Besides were I to concede that a government has no right to impose 
burdens upon an unborn race, it is impossible to deny that the con- 
trary has been, and is still, the recognized doctrine, and we ought not 
to punish individuals for not conforming to a dictum, the reverse of 
which was impressed upon them by almost universal assent. 

You say that | have, not demonstrated the practicability of paying 
the National Debt. Before I touch upon this, Jet me premise that | 
perfectly coincide with your proposal of devoting the property of the 
Crown and the Church to that end, before any other property is 
touched ; and you have yourself suggested. amethod whereby the 
remaining debt might be discharged, that is by payments out of the 
existing capital of the country,, As the matter stands now, the an- 
nual produce of that capital is taxed, in order to pay to certain indi- 
viduals the interest of the stock which they hold; instead of making 
the present possessors of the capital produce this interest, and then 
transferring the latter to the Fundholders by means of taxes, would 
it not be better at once to convey over to the Fundholders that por- 
tion of the capital which produces the interest now paid to them, so 
that they might employ it to produce that interest for themselves ? 
That this payment of the principal is quite practicable, is evident, 

_ because the interest is now paid, If the country can pay such a sum 
in 1821, it can also pay the same in 1822, or 1823, and the more 80, 
because, 10 spite of our wretched system of government, the capital 
of the country has increased and is now increasing. To this last po 
sition, I think, you will assent without difficulty, for I am most pat- 
ticularly glad to read in your writings passages, which disavow al 
ridicule the nonsense so currently talked about the good and com- 
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fortable old times, and which assert mest correctly that the system 
's now somewhat better than it has been in former periods, Bad 
enough indeed it is now, and demanding loudly entire regeneration, 

Su pose that | owe a man a sum, for which I pay him £50 of an- 
sual interest. If 1 have sufficient capital to produce every year what 
vill pay that annual interest, | must also have enough capital to pay 
ifthe principal; 1 have only to transfer to my creditor that portion 
of my capital which produces annually the £50 paid to him as inter- 
st, and this will discharge the principal owing to him. The case is 
similar with the debt of the country. [Ifthe country produces enough 
annually to pay the interest of the debt, that portion of its capital 
which produces this annual sum may be transferred to the creditors 
and will discharge the principal owing to them; that the country 
does produce such a sum annually is manifest; for we see that this 
interest has been paid, and is still paid, every year. 

So much for the practicability of paying the debt. I shall now 
touch upon what you have urged as to the expediency of paying 
it, You say, (p. 202) ** that all those among the middling and 

r classes who see any thing defective in the present system 
of government, desire to get rid of this debt, and that there is no fear 
of such @ proposal tending to prolong the present system of go- 
remment.” On this head 1 must certainly adhere to my former 
opinion, which is different from yours, It is very possible that those 
whoare now Reformers among the middling classes, may desire the 
abolition of this debt: but what would those among them who are 
not Reformers think of the proposal ? What would be said by those 
whose whole incomes and hard-earned savings were dependant upon 
it, who-have invested their gradual provision for future ease in that 
mamer Which alone held out to them security and annual return, 
without any consideration whether the government was good or bad, 
and without any intention to support it ? Have they no friends, no re- 
lations, no persons who would be shocked at the spectacle of helpless 
and aged persons stripped without remuneration of that which had 
beet 'before an acknowledged right, no persons who would sympa- 
thisewith the loss of what years of honest toil and self denial had ac- 
cumulated? If there exist any such persons,-they are-rendered irre- 
concileable enemies of any Reform; whose first step is to beggar the 
most helpless, the most industrious, as well as the most prudent, 
self-denying and respectable members of the community. Can you 
count as nothing the hostility of these opposers, in preventing the ac- 
complishment of any Reform? 1 do not mean to affirm that these 
persons constitute a majority of the poorer or middling classes : but 
you may be assured that they would form a minority not inconsi- 
erable even in numbers, and most formidable, when we weigh the 
fore of the motive which animates them against our designs of ame- 
lioration. A keenly interested minority will combat with a zeal and 
uty which makes them a perfect match for a majority less ener- 
gtlic, because they have less at stake. 

must confess that | was somewhat astonished to see (p. 202.) in 
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reply “That without the chance’of getting rid'of this debt, a 
Reform will not benefit.”’ © If this is all whieh a Reform is to accom- 
plish, then assuredly it will produce but little benefit ; for all the good 
which an abolition of the debt would produce to some, can be attained 
only by an equivalent infliction of tnisery upon others. But surely 
you, who, alone amongst all existing writers, dare to probe the deep- 
est root of existing evils, will not affirm that Reform can effect nothing 
without the spoliation of honest and ‘innocent Fundbolders. The 
splendid results which | anticipate from the change which both of us 
desire, are the enactment of beneficent Jaws and the repeal of injuri- 
ous ones, for the future, by means of a government so elected as to be 
faithfal to the interest of the community—the abolition of useless and 
noxious offices—the diffusion of knowledge throughout the bulk of 
the nation, and the liberation of the human mind from the shocking 
manacles and poison of Priestcraft.. But though I am anxious in the 
highest degree to secure amelioration for the future, and would make 
any Sacrifice’ to procure such a government as will realize it—yet I 
cannot consent to begin this new era by violating and nullifying the 
éxpectations generated under the preceding system, upon which, 
while ‘it exists, it appears to me that every man mast be justified’ 
acting, becatise there is no other standard on which he can act. fs 
he'to' act’ upon what you say, or upon what I'say, in preferenee to 
that which he sees to be the current law; becausé we tell hiin that the 
law is bad, Ifa man is not to obtain security by adhering to the 
law, by ‘what method is he to obtain it >) Point out to mé atiy other 
rule whatever’by which he may guidé himself in ‘safety, and I shall 
then allow that you havé established your position: 

I ‘have already extended my remarks on‘ this'subject to a tedious 
length, and shalf therefore only conclude by saying, that you yourself 
cannot be more ready or anxious to submit your sentiments to the re- 
view of a Parliament really chosen by the people, than I am to -sub- 
* mit mine: | can desire nothing better than such an audience. And 
I feel persuaded that they would act as the Cortes of Spain have lately 
done—that' they would fulfil the contracts entered"into by the previ- 
ous’ government, and would abstain from’ ptinishing atiy’ mdividual 
who had voluntarily embarked his property on the faith of laws’ thade 
by ‘that government, while: those laws‘ coustitited thé only aeknow- 
ledged guide of action throughout the countfy® ” ia S10 

If my present tedioatiess has’ not wearied’ you, perhaps’ you nity 
hear from ‘me again—if not on this subject, ‘perhaps on someother, 
wherein we shall more readily coincide, and lam happy'to'see there 
are many sech. wi ia 


Your sincere Friend, 


ANDREW MIDDLETON: 


I am not yeta convert to my friend Andrew’s arguments, 
for reasons which [| will proeced ta explain: )L,agree with 
him upon the fundamental poimt, or that owr atm ought to be 
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the amelioration of the future with the smallest sacrificeof 
present happiness; but it remains for me to shew ‘whiely of 
us takes the most extensive viéw of the matter of whiél of 
our minds embraces the condition and’ sitaatiou “of” the 
greatest number of persons as connected with what is called 
funded property. To me it appears, at’ present, that, ‘An- 
drew Middleton’s humanity is confined to one class of 
persons, without considering how the relief of that class 
Bee inflict injury upon another. 

agree with what Andrew Middleton says about the 
change of existing laws between creditor and debtor: cer- 
beat I would wish them prospective and not retrospective ; 
but I do not agree with him in his comparison between ‘a 
private creditor and debtor and what is termed a Fundholder: 
There is a wide difference between ‘a man carrying on busi- 
ness in a fair manner and such as condtices to the generat 
good, and a Government that js ‘an usurpation of power and 
property, and whose managers, to say the best for them, are 
notorious swindlers and robbers. Yes, from the moment 
that the Funding system was established the Government of 
this country has been a public swindle and robbery. It will 
bear comparison with some of those swindling establishments 
we see raised in London and elsewhere, but it will not bear 
comparison with any species of honest trading, and if the 
dupes of the former are left to the effects of their folly or 
ignorance, I cannot see why the dupes of the latter should be 
exempted. 

My controvertist assumes two points, which to me appear 
erroneously founded, and raises the whole of his atgument 
upon them. ~ He first assumes that the property of the 
country is pledged to the payment of the Fundholder, and 
then he assumes that there is a sufficiency wherewith to pay 
him: now if I shew that the property of the country is not 
pledged to any such payment, I remove all idea of moral 
claim, whether there be or be not a sufficiency. It is buta 
moral maxim to say that every one is the master of his own 
property, and no other person ‘has any just’controul over it, 

If this be not admitted, then there is no such thing as pro- 
perty in the country. ~ If‘another person can come and take 
as tnuch as he pleases of what I have in possession, then | 
have no property, because the power or the right he holds to 
take a part may lead him to take the whole. This would 
be evidently living under despotic authority, and unless \An- 
drew Middleton be prepared to say such an authority is just, 
he cannot persist in making the present capital of the country 
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ehange bands,:which must be. the case if the Fundholder. be 
to: be paid the whole of his nominal demand. ... 

Thefirst question for consideration is who pledged that 
payment tothe Fundholder? .‘The answer. will be, the. Go- 
verament. Who delegated that power to the Government? 
Orhas the Goverpment,a. right to assume that power aud - 
discretion with the whole property of the country? To the 
first of these questions it must be answered that no such 
power was delegated, but that it was usurped: and to. the 
second, Andrew Middleton will say, that despotic authority 
is unjust.and ought to be resisted in any and in every slage. 
If. Andgew. insists still that the property, of the country 1s 
justly pledged to the payment, of the Fundholder, he must 
at, once allow the just foundation of despotic government, 
forthe people of this country have had vo controul over the 
Government of this country eversince the commencement 
of that, Funding-System, consequently, the just and lawful 
holders. of property have had nothing to de,with regard to 

pledging the payment of the Fundholder with'that property. 
Take it. which you will, you cannot establish; the justice of 
paying the present Fundholder, without establishing at the 
same. time. the justice.of despotic government, and the justice 
ef-every robbery that, Kiugs and Priests) have made upon 
mankind jn all times and places. 

Upon the other point, that the existing capital is suflici- 
ent,to,pay the Government Debt, I will, not dispute; bat I 
will. admit, for argument’s sake, that the whole capital of the 
country is just equal to the payment of, that,debt.. Now, 
Audrew, | will settle the question as.to the greatest, benefit of 
the greatest number. If we deny all payment to the Fand- 
holder, and leave the capital of the country in the hands that 
now hold it, we bring distress upon all those persons who 
bear, that, appellation, and who, live by. an interest. in.,the 
present.revenue; if, on the other. hand, we apply the whole 
capital of the country. to the paymenpt.in full of that Fund- 
holder’s claim, we leave the present holders, of capital in, the 
same state.of distress as.we should have left the others, by 
refusing to pay. Now which, of the.two, is. the greatest 
number? It may be. easily ascertained fromthe beoks in the 
Bank of England and other Banker’s-hooks what Fae ae 
persons come under the denomination, of Fundholders, bat; I 
am not aware that such a calculation has ever, been mage. 
If. may judge from my own knowledge.of individual cases, 
[should say, that, the Fundbolders do not,bear the proppr- 
tion,of. one to.one hundred, Although the debt be a,thou- 
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sand-millions; it is well known ‘there are individuals :who 
hold very heavy sums in it. If the amount of debt *#ere 
divided'among the population of this Island it would come 
considerably under one hundred-pounds each, and it is: well 
known that there are many individuals who hold more:than 
a thousand such shares; whilst ite would be rare, out of the 
Saving-Banks, to find less’sums than one hundred pounds 
deposited of where such small sulms were deposited it must 
be evidently a deposit independent of other means of subsis- 
tence.’ I think it may betairly calculated that: one half-of 
the Fnuidholders have other means of comfortable subsistence 
than the interest they receive out ofthe taxes. From/'all. this 
I infer, that, the degree of distress. to\be occasioned by with- 
holding all payment from the Fundholder is comparatively 
insignificant to what it would be to transfer the whole ecapi- 
tal of the country to the hands of that Fandholder, and even 
insignificant when compared with the distress oecasicned by 
the heavy taxation necessary to give that Fundholder bis:in- 
terest. But/l'am for relieving the Fundholder in every pos- 
sible’ shape where honesty can be brought to act. What is 
called the property ofthe crown and the church would goa 
great way to prevent distress if properly applied: sand 
further, the system [ recommended in my last essay upon this 
subject,"as founded upon Mr.“Harrison. Wilkinson’s»plan ‘of 
‘finite, is & Complete indemnity ‘to all’ persons. 4 
‘Where | have spoken of the difference of being:compelled 
té Submit 'to bad laws emanating from ‘a bad government, 
and a volantary support of such a government, knowing it 
‘to ‘be bad; Andrew Middletonhas not answered me at’ all; 
although the subject: has been noticed. My argument was 
that the Fundholder had to moral claim upon the property 
‘ofthe’ count?y, on aceount of having voluntarily lent ‘his 
‘thotiéy to’ the Lay what he knew’ did not deserve that 
wapport. If it be otherwise, he has been déccived in the 
Diehsures of the Government, his loss must be viewed asa 
‘Dad's ation; ‘arising from: a bad jadgment and want‘of 
*foresizit;’ if he has *not been*so déceived, his’ motive m 
‘partittg with his money must have been corrapt, and lie 
*déserves ‘the loss either way; and ‘ought not to complain ‘of 
‘injdstice? 'Phough-T am disposed to relieve his ‘distress‘in 
‘tit hétir of heed | I never will do it upon the admission ofa 
moral Chi bY Upon ‘the common property of the country,” 
I deny 'that dfiy law’ to stop ‘the ‘payment: of ithe’ Fand- 
holdée etn be'justly viewed asan‘ex post facto law; because 
if sich ‘fn ‘ateument were to be sét up, every abuse would 
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find solidity:and perpetuity upon it.. The object of all.new 
laws is to correct past abuses.. Had. not. those abuses 
existed, the necessity of the law would not have been felt ; 
therefore, upon Andrew’s argument, every law must, be 
viewed as an ex post facto law, and every attempt to puta 
stop to abuses condemned. ‘The intelligent moral man has 
a guide independent of all laws»past, present, or future: 
lawsiare made to repress and restrain immorality. Paine 
has well observed, that Government is a punishment upon a 
community from a common proneness to vice, mnmorality, 
and oppression, and where morality could be thorougbly 
established, there would be no need of Government. ~ It 
follows, therefore, that had not the Fundholder credulously, 
or wickedly supported a Government that had no founda- 
tion but in abuses and oppression, there would be now no 
need ofa law to check the further effects of that support. 

Andrew’s case of the Canal or Dock-digging, is equally 
inapplicable.. Lf the thing was private property it would be 
a private speculation; if it was a Government job it would 
be equally a speculation with those who contracted. to ac- 
complish it. The Fundholders deposit is a speculation for 
gain; and in all speculations there are primary chances of 
loss.as well as of gain. 

Much has been said about confiscating the property of 
the Fundholder, but the fact is, that when any individual 
deposits a given sum in what are termed the Funds, he con- 
fiscates his own property: he does not even obtain a pro- 
miseof repuyment, and the only chance he has of security 
is the chance that some other person will. give him a value 
for the interest he receives,-from the public revenue. .There 
is no other property in the case, than an interest im the reye- 
nue. Phe case is totally unlike that confiscation, of pro- 
perty I have. suffered. ‘I'he Robbers, called the Goyern- 
ment, entered my house, shut up my shop, turned my, family 
out, and swept away. all my property ; not only, destroying 
the property tbat | then possessed, but my means of accu- 
mulating more, whilst ‘1 was«in prison, which would baye 
beén evidently the case if some generous friends had.not 
stepped forward to my support, and, partly baffled, the 
motives of the banditti. If the Fundholder loses what he 
considers his property, it is) by bis own act, jby throwing. it 
intova gulph, with a hope that it may be again recoverable, 
and that it will increase instead of; deerease, 

Andrew may as well argue, that the man who buys i jin at 
80:and has to sell out at 70, should be. indemnified for his 
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loss, as that the Fundholder should be indemnified for his 
nominal amount out of the public property. ‘What aré“all 
the transactions and jobs in the Funds, but so many acts of 
gambling? How many‘have been rained, and how many 
have made immense fortuues simply by a continual buying 
in and selling out as the price of stocks vary? ‘The whole 
thing has engendered a’ mass of vice and misery in the 
country to which morality demands a stop to be put, who- 
ever suffers by the excision. 

I would further ask Andrew Middleton, at what price he 
would fix the value of the public stocks, varying as they 
have done from 100 to 60? If a‘person now buys in a 
quantity of stock at 80, his nominal property is 100, how is 
he to be paid? The 3 per cents, have, f believe, been tiearly 
as low as 60, and some of the present Fundholders proba- 
bly bought in at that price, How are they paid? How is 
justice, according to my friend’s ideas of it, to be done to all 
in such a complicated affair? ‘I will prophecy upon the 
matter. The interest of the thing will be gradually reduced 
until it ceases to be of'any value, even if the ‘present system 
of Government, and present ministers, carry on the game. 
This is how it will end, and I amof opinion the’ Fundholder 
will make a better bargain by compounding with a Re- 
formed Parliament, than by trusting to. such‘ a Parliament as 
the present. 

The assumed analogy. between a law to stop payment of 
Country Bank notes, and‘a law to stop paying the interest 
of the Funds is not'sound. A Country Bank is a joint stock 
company, and generally established by men of extensive 
property, but a Government has no property, ‘and cannot 
morally'take more in ‘the shape of taxes from the property 
of the people'than is sufficient for the current expences of 
the year. “None of the persons who have managed the 
Government of this: country for the last one hundred and 
thitt} years, ‘have identified ‘their private properties with it; 
but°on the other hand, they have evidently increased that 
property, by taking from the public revenue, and adding to 
it moréthdn was their due, or more than ‘the sum stipulated 
for! their Sefviées. ~ A! Country Banker identifies his private 
property With his banking concerus, but ot so with the 
fabriéators of the Funds; they can promise the Funds no 
Further ‘support than’ us long as they remain m power. 
It is, therefore, evident,’ that’ the Fundholder has not the 
same ‘méral Claim ufon the property of the country as the 
holders of the ‘Country Bank notes have upon the property 
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of the persons issuing those notes. . The holder of the 
Country Bank notes holds a bond, or individual, promise to 

, but what does the Fundholder bold, more. than a cer- 
tificate that he bas been fool enough to trust a swindler, that 
he has sunk his property in a gulph, that he bas no bona 
Jide debtor for the money he has advanced? The holder of 
a Country Bank note can sue his debtor in a Court of Law, 
but whom can the Fundholder sue, when no one will give 
him any thing for his-certificates, and when he can no lon- 
ger.get interest, for the amount deposited, from the public 
revenue? Whom can he sue?. Where or how can he com- 
pel payment? Let bim consider this, and take another 
warning if he has not yet had enough. Let every honest 
man who has throwa his property into this gulph, catch it 
up again. if he.can: let as much as,possible of the loss be 
thrown upon bose who support the system from corrupt 
and interested motives. 

Andrew. Middleton has disputed the maxim | have laid 
down, that Government has »o right.to contract a loan, 
and. tax posteriiy, or the next generation, with the payment 
of 2. He says, aloan may be sought for.a good as well as 
fora bad purpose: this I grant, and if for a good purpose, 
there is\a known generosity in all corporate interests that 
will guarantee its payment; but.if for a bad purpose, there 
is no moral compulsion to pay, attaching to a future gene- 
ration. . We are, in a moral duty, bound to generate all the 
geod.we can for our children, but, as I have before men- 
tioned, in first introducing this subject, J cannot perceive 
the right, to anticipate by a tax, the labour or the produce 
of. the labour of my children. If it be done evidently for 
their benefit, they will of course feel and acknowledge it ; 
but.if for their injury, I yield to them the right to resist it, 
and to reject the burthen. A Government justly founded 
is only a regulation of society for the time being. It has no 
just prospective powers but to do good, because the majo- 
uity of the people of the nation governed bave a right to 
change its form, and its constituent parts, or its managers, 
as often.as they may think proper. .Just Government is a 
thing existing by mere sufferance,- and possesses no -just 
power but that which is delegated for the interests of the 
community... Any thing beyond this is tyranny, and not 
just Government, It is, therefore, evident that a delegated 
authority, such as. just Governments ought to be, could not 
contract a loan for a bad purpose, either to affect the present 
or a future generation, 
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There is: also a wide difference between loaus that have 
been contracted for the purpose of generating slavery and 
generating liberty. The foundation of the English Funds 
has been'slavery, and the fabric througbout has been a for- 
tification of slavery against the attacks of liberty. 1 believe 
there was never yet an instance of a justly conquered 
tyranny demanding indemnification from the moral conque- 
ror for all losses ahd expences. If warfare can be justified 
in any one instance, it must be where the friends of liberty, 
make war vpon the friends of slavery. But when the inno- 
cent inevitably suffer on such an occasion, it is rather too 
much to demand that the guilty be indemnified at the ex- 
pence of the innocent. My motive throughout is to shew 
that the Fundhoider has no moral claim upon the real pro- 
perty of the country. I would sanction the payment of any 
charge that is evidently incurred for a good purpose, or for 
increasing the sum of liberty and human happiness, but:I 
would not admit that to be a moral claim, which is a charge 
incurred for lessening the sum of liberty and human happi- 
ness, such as are the Funds of England. 

Invarguing that those who have the interest of the Go- 
vernment Debt to pay, had better at once pay the principal; 
and that the capital which produces the interest will cover 
the principal without any real loss to the holder, Andrew 
Middleton has taken a very unsound view of the matter. 
The interest of the debt is not paid out of the produce of 
the capita of the country, but out of the produce of indus- 
try, whichis alone creating power. The existing capital of 
the country can produce nothing of itself; it is a mere tool 
in the» hands of industry for generating property: take 
away those tools and place them in the hands of the indo- 
lenty. inactive, ignorant Fundholder, and you paralyze all 
the:industry of the country, and generate a mass of misery 
worse:than that in Ireland at present. In fact, the interest 
of.the Debt is paid out of the labourer’s produce, and to 
transfer, the, capital that produces the interest, will be to 
transfer the bodies of the labourers, as the only productive 
power or.capital in the country. It will be to make them 
the-tather, nominal as they are now the real slaves of the 
F undholder. ; 

As,.wéll as my friend Andrew, I look for other benefits 
from: a Reform, besides the abolition of the Government 
Debt; but if that debt be not abolished, it will become a 
paralysis to.all expected benefits and improvements. The 
difference between a good ahd bad Government rests wpon 
No. II, Vol. VI. 
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the difference of taxation. “ The only real evil in any coun- 
try is excessive taxation, or that which removes the produce 
‘of the industrious man to be squandered by those who pro- 
duce nothing. It matters not how or which way it is taken, 
whether by Kings or Priests, whatever strips industry of its 
produce is a taxation. The bare taxation necessary to pay 
the interest of the Government Debt is sufficient to para- 
Jyze ail the energies of the industry of the country. To 
»continue to pay the interest or principal as a whole is a 
moral impossibility, and when Audrew says, that the same 
interest raised iu 1822 can be raised in 1823, he errs egre- 
giously. He may as well say the Farmer who paid: his 
rent and taxes in 1822 can pay it in 1823, because. the 
-amount is the same, and if so, why do we hear such com- 
plaints from that class of the people? It is because taxation 
has paralyzed their industry. To raise such an extensive 
revenue’ as has been raised for these last thirty years, the 
Government has been put to: all sorts of shifts and shuffles 
with the current money of the country, and now, finding 
themselves compelled to retrace some of their steps, without 
a corresponding reduction of expenditure, they have not 
only rendered the industry of the farmer totally unprofita- 
ble to himself, but they have been long drawing from him 
his capital, his tools, without which his industry will not 
only finally be unavailing to any one, bat impracticable, 
and leave him in a state of pauperism, similar to that now 
existing in Ireland among the same class of persons. 
Ignorance on one side, and despotic power on the other, 
being that which countenances and calls for a heavy taxa- 
tion, and which engenders all such distresses as are known 
in this country, and in Ireland, at this moment, it follows, 
that the greatest sum of human happiness can be accom- 
plished by getting rid of the greatest possible quantity of 
the existing taxation, but as the interest of the Government 
Debt is more than four times enough for the management 
of a frugal, or even a strong and splendid Government, and. 
as Andrew Middleton thinks it should be sacredly kept up, 
it is evident, that all, or nearly all, amelioration is thereby 
frustrated. ‘The taxation now enforced to pay the in- 
terest of that Debt is somewhere about double the amount 
of the Government expences, or two-thirds of the whole 
revenue. There may be considerable room for reduction 
in the expenditure, but nothing, comparatively speaking, 
that can be felt to relieve thé distresses of the country. 
Whoever is distressed must look to the reduction of the 
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Government Debt for relief. All other pretences to relieve 
will be but-flitting shadows across the mind. 

I quit this subject in just the same state of mind as I 
begun it, I consider Andrew Middleton has taken but a 
partial view of the case aud situation of the Fundholder. 
The arguments he has advanced about the existing Govern- 
ment having excited the expectations of those persons, 
would apply to any other set of persons, however bad. 
. Have those expectations been excited on just and honoura- 
ble grounds?, Every freebooter excites the expectations of 
those who follow bim, but because those expectations have 
been so excited; ought.we not to frustrate them? Where 
-would such a doctrine lead us. Tbe only moral point ad- 
vanced by Andrew Middleton, or by any other person in 
behalf of the Fundholder, is the necessity of providing for 
widows, orphans, helpless and aged persons, &c. whose 
whole property is sunk in this gulph. Here [I fall in with 
them, and admit this exception to the general rule I have 
laid down, but beyond those claims I admit none to be 
moral and just. As this will be a fertile subject for discus- 
sion until the thing be settled, it is probable, if occasion 
serves, that I shall,again revert to it. 1 quit it now to sing 
the loves of the Bishop aud the Soldier, a still more fertile 


subject, particularly for the makers and singers of ballads. 
| R. CARLILE, 




















TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN, 
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Str, 
“The Right Reverend Father in Gov, Percy Jocelyn, Lord 
Bishop of Clogher,”’ was not only a member of the SocteTY FoR 
THt SupPResSLON OF VICE, but one of the few members of that So- 
ciety, who employed themselves actively in spending the money of 
the dupes and fools who furnished them with it. This ‘* Good 
Bishop” was one of the most active on all occasions to persecute 
others, and there are many who are at this moment suffering in Gaol, 
in distant parts of the country, in consequence of the prosecutions of 
this immaculate ** Bishop”’ and his moral associates. One thing is 
remarkable enough, that whether the prosecutions which the Society 
institute, be for difference of opinions only, or for offences against 
good morals, the same Attorney and the sume Council ave always em- 
ployed. Weare disposed to ask whether the ‘‘ Worthy Bishop” 
did not find his being a member, and an active member too, of the 
Vice Society, of service to him in two ways; First, as a cloak for his 
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enormities : and Second, as the means of indulging his favourite pro- 
pensities. From the enquiries the Vice Society are constantly mak- 
ing, by means of their spies, who are among the basest of mankind, 
its active members must become acquainted with persons having such 
a Bishop’s propensities, and should any of them. be disposed to in- 
dulge in the same practices, find out for them suitable ag Sarat 
It has been said, that it was by this means this “ Holy Bishop’’ 
found out the Soldier. Let this be well looked into, as we know dis- 
coveries may yet be made where they have been as little suspected, 
as they were in the case of the man “filled with the Holy Ghost,” 
the Right Reverend Father in Gov, Percy Jocelyn, Lord Bishop of 
Clogher. 

The Bishop of Clogher is not the only Bishop who has been 
guilty of the samecrime, John Atherton, a native of Bridgwater in 
Somersetshire, who was educated at Oxford, and raised to the high 
dignity of Bishop of Waterford and Lysmore, in Ireland; was exe- 
cuted in Dublin, December 5, 1640, for a similar offence, His Tithe 
Proctor, John Childe, the participator in his crime, was also executed at 
Bandon Bridge, in the March following. It is impossible to say how 
many more Bishops since that distant period may have committed 
the same crime, for which Atherton suffered, but who have, hitherto, 
escaped detection. It is well known that of late years many Clergy- 
nen.of different religious sects have been detected in propagating the 
Gospel in the back settlements, agreeable to the new mode adopted 
by the Holy Bishop of Clogher. Yet these are the class of men to 
whom the people of England and Ireland, are compelled to pay a much 
larger amount in tithes, &c., for their support, than what is paid to 
all the rest of the Christian Bishops and Clergy inhabiting the four 
quarters of the Globe! ! ! 

Yours, &c., 


J. TELA. 








THE IRISH BISHOP. 





TRIAL OF JAMES BYRNE, 


COMMISSION OF OYER AND TERMINER, 
GREEN STREET, DUBLIN, ocT, 28, LSLI. 


JAMES BYRNE stood indicted on two separate charges :— 
For baving himself devised and published libel, accusing 
the Bishop of Ferns of an attempt to commit an. unnatural 
crime; and having joined in a conspiracy, the object of which 
was to vilify the Bishop by calumnies of that nature. 
Counsel for the Prisoner offered au affidavit showing reasons 
why the case should be delayed, that certain writings neces- 
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sary for evidence had been withheld by the Lord Mayor on 
the Prisoner’s examination before him; that, although Pri- 
soner had offered bail on his commitment being first propo- 
sed by the Lord Mayor, his Lordship did not think proper 
to accept of it, which circumstance had not allowed the 
Prisoner’s attorney to make the necessary preparations ;.and 
that Patrick Leonard, a man whose evidence was material 
in the case, was at such a distance from Dublin as to make 
it impossible for him to be produced. 

It was stated, however, by the Lord Mayor, that there had 
been no papers of the prisoner’s detained by him, and it was 
stated by the Solicitor-General, Counsel for the prosecution, 
that Leonard, so far from being at an inconvenient distance, 
was at the momemt in the Court; that there could therefore 
be found no proper cause why the trial should be delayed. 

The Jury was therefore sworn. 

The Soltettor-General rose, and proceeded to the following 
effect :-— : 

Gentlemen of the Jury, from my knowledge of the cireum- 
stances of the evidence, I do not doubt but | shall be able to 
connect the whole for your examination in such a manner as 
will enable me to support the indictment, and leave no doubt 
upon your minds of the commission of one of the most prta- 
fligate and detestable crimes that ever disgraced human 
nature. We have frequently heard of the unnatural guilt of 
which mention is made in the indictment, but it is one which 
we have hardly or never had occasion to have one’s feelings 
shocked with; and though from the proximity of a neigh- 
bouring Isle to the continent of Europe, and the great faci- 
lity with which the corrupted manners of the Continent are. 
introduced, the instances there are not a few, the contagion 
never yet has reached us, and there is no instance of its exis- 
tence in the: memory of any professional man. Much less 
have we been even called upon to witness a crime if possible 
still more horrid, and still more humiliating to human nature, 
the shocking criminality of falsely imputing to an innocent 
person the guilt of that disgusting and unnatural offence. In 
England this is a practice which has been frequently adopted, 
and, I lament to say, with too frequent success, in order to 
extort money from those who the wretches supposed would 
rather pay any sum which might be demanded of them than 
have their names even come into contact in a public Court 
with such a crime; and it is well known that this practice 
has grown into such frequent use, that wretches have been 
known to gain a subsistence by the means of it, and it was 
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found necessary to enact a law in that country inflicting the 
severest punishment upon those who so far degraded them- 
selves. It never will be considered by us a matter of misfor- 
tune that such a law has not been enacted in this country. 
We may congratulate ourselves that necessity has never yet 
called for it, and that our island has been hitherto free from 
such humiliating criminality.—But the instance is aggrava- 
ted. The accusation is made upon an exalted and venera- 
ble character, who, though raised to one of the highest 
dignities of the Church, is still less exalted by his rank than 
he is by the uniform piety of his life, and who ennobles by 
his virtues that high station which, without them, would only 
place him as a fitter mark for the shafts of obloquy. He is 
of a family of high rank, distinguished in every rank for the 
generous, noble and beneficent conduct, which ought to cha- 
racterize those who are placed in a situation which makes 
them have an extensive influence by their example and servi- 
ces upon society, and whose feelings could in no way be 
more severely branded than by an imputation of the slightest 
wavering from the paths of rectitude in any of its members. 

The Learned Gentleman, having at great length stated the 
manner in which the Prisoner had made the charge, contin- 
ued.—‘ I do not think I would do justice to the respected 
and revered character of my client, by saying I have evi- 
dence to disprove what this miscreant has uttered—when I 
think of a man whose rank shed a lustre upon him, adored 
by all those who know him for those virtues—on the Reve- 
rend bench which he adorns never sat a man of more exalted 
honour, I would call the attention of the Jury to every act 
of his life, and they would find them marked by the’ display 
of virtue, piety, and benevolence. When I'consider the noble 
family to which he belongs, so numerous, and so beloved— 
when I look upon the head of the family, so great and esti- 
mable in character—when I consider ‘how his life has been 
employed ; a liferepeatedly and voluntarily risked in defence 
of his country ; when | consider the other noble branches of 
this stock, and reflect upon the unsullied purity of their sires; 
I should apologise for saying that there is the-most undenia- 
able evidence to prove, that every tittle which this most atro- 
cious wretch has alleged is utterly false. 1 am sure I may 
safely claim for the Bishop the thanks of the community, 
because he was to have been the first victim of the accursed 
conspiracy. In England some of the first characters have 
yielded to it; it has become a frequent offence, and but few 
have had the firmness to oppose it; to this Noble family, 
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therefore, the eee are greatly indebted ; and if the Bishop 
had compounded his own honour, I know not the man who 
could resist. Nowfrom all the facts which have been proved, 
lf anticipate your ready verdict.” 

The Honourable John Jocelyn was examined, and proved 
all the facts in which he was concerned, as stated by the 
Solicitor-General; and he identified all the letters he bad re- 
ceived from the Prisoner. On his cross-examination by Mr. 
Ridgway, said the letters were all'sealed when they came to 
his hand, aud they were received in the county of Louth. 

The Lord Mayor gave evidence to the examination which 
took place before his Lordship, and handed in a written 
statement of what the Prisoner had said in his presence, 
which was made by his Lordship’s clerk, and read fo the 
prisoner who acknowledged it was correct. His Lordship 
observed, that there was a savage ferocity about him that 
never was surpassed. 

His Lordship was cross-examined by Mr. WALLACE, re- 
lative to his authority and jurisdiction for interfermg in 
cases between master and servant. 

Here the statement made by the prisoner was given to 
be read, but its tendency was such that it was not made 
public. 

Mr. Johnson, attorney, proved the payment of wages to 
the prisoner, &c. 

The Hon. the Lord Bishop of Ferns examined :— 

Witness remembers to have met the-prisoner in Sackville 
Street. Prisoner passed witness, and took off his hat; he 
asked him if he had left his master—he said he had; desi» 
ed him, as witness had but one servant in town, to come 
next morning to wash the carriage. On Thursday morning 
witness went to the stable, and saw prisoner on the top of 
the carriage, cleaning it; the carriage, at this time, was half 
in the lane; witness did not remain there at the utmost more 
than three minutes and a‘half; did not see him again that 
day; called next morning, which was Friday, and gave 
him a letter to take to the Rev. Mr. Harpur, Monkstown; 

did not see him then more than four or five minutes, when 
he desired him to bring post horses to leave town the next 
morning—did not see him again that day. Witness, in the 
course of Friday, found that a letter he had written to Mr. 
Merge to the country, did not reach him until the day after 
he expected it would and therefore he could not leave town 
on Saturday, as he intended. On Saturday morning, when 
the post-horses came, he desired them to be sent away, and 
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directed that the prisoner should be sent in, to be paid for 
what he had done that morning, when the witness gaye him 
some silver. Prisoner did notremain,in the room more than 
five minutes, and never was in the room after... Witness left 
town after church the next morning. 

Question by the Solicifor General—Did your Lordship 
take or use any indecent familiarity with his person?—-No. 

Did your Lordship use any obscene orsindecent conver- 
sation with him?—I did not. J um not m the habit of 
doing 80. 

Are the contents of that paper, which contains his charges 
against your Lordship true or false? —His Lordship rose, 
and in the most impressive and dignified manner placed 
his hand upon his breast, and said “ false.” 

Here the Counsel for the Prisoner. declined to _ cross- 
examine his Lordship, and intimated to the Court that they 
had given up the case. 

Mr. Justice Fox then proceeded to pass sentence to the 
following effect :— 

_ James Byrne, you have been found Guilty ofa libel against 
the Bishop of Ferns, imputing to his Lordship an attempt 
ip commit what is emphatically called an unnatural Crime. 

ou have also been found Guilty, that, not confining to 
to your own breast the horrid malignity of your mind, you 
did conspire, with others unknown, to impute to the said Right 
Rev. Prelate the horrid charge. I really am obliged to 
pause for words to express in any adequate terms the feelings 
of my mind—feelings which are painted in the countenances 
of every person in the Court, at the extreme audacity of 
hardened guilt, that could induce you to impute a crime of 
this nature to such a man. I speak not to you for the pur- 
pose of exciting coutrition, for it is impossible but that a heart 
which could imagine—a mind which could mark for de- 
struction—a character of such sanctified purity, must be.ut- 
terly impenetrable to shame. You have caused an exposure 
in this Court of a crime which can scarcely be thought of 
without horror and amazement—you have sought to asperse 
a Clergyman of the Established Religion, raised by his 
Sovereign to the highest station in our Church—elevated 
still higher by those virtues which are not made known by 
the casual ebullition of a day or of years, but by the whole 
period of a life devoted to the uniform exercise of every 
duly which becomes a inan anda Christian, elevated by re- 
ligion and education, and by those principles which, if he 
departed from them, would have made his guilt greater than 
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that of ordinary mep. What motive could mark ou_ to 
your mind au individual so exalted, to whom you were 
scarcely known, and with whom no probability of such an 
intercourse could exist? You have acted with a degree of 
guilty phrenzy, with a horrid and unprincipled villainy, 
and, soaring above all idea of probability of being believed, 
you have given vent to.so wicked a calumny that no idea is 
too horrible to be-formed of you. That you, not the servant 
of the Bishop of Ferns, should be so infatuated us to ex- 
pect that you should for a moment make t be accredited 
that guilt of such a nature could make its way into such a 
mind, 1s astonishing, and | believe your effrontery is unpre- 
cedented. Itmay be, that you have been advised to do so, and 
how could the wicked folly of adyice induce you to attack 


_ an individual so unassailable, whose character would be suf- 


ficient to repel such a charge? Your crime is aggravated, if 
possible, by your attempt to involve the malignity of your 
calumny into the private feeling of a Noble Family, so justly 
and so universally beloved. Under such feelings they acted 
consistent with the whole tenor of their lives. They have 
come forward to give evidence at the expence of those feel- 
ings which they must be more than men if they did not pos- 
sess—they did not enter into a compromise with your villainy 
—but they boldly stepped forward to meet your charge in a 
Court of Justice. The sacred person who was the object of 
You malignity has unnecessarily produced himself in this 

ourt to give the sanction of his name and his virtues to an 
investigation of a charge which aimed against him the most 
deadly injury. Ithas already been mentioned that terror has 
frequently influenced to the minds of men under charges of 
this kind to yield to the demands of miscreants. I mention 
this to contrast the dignity of mind, the purity of sentiment 
of those who disdained any compromise with guilt. That 
Noble family possess an honourable ascendancy in this coun- 
try, and ever did they earn their high reputation better than 
when, instead of yielding to the threats, they dragged them 
into light, to deter other miscreants. It remains for me to 
pronounce the sentence of the law which your crime is to 
be visited with; J regret that I cannot make tt more, ade- 
guate to your guilt, but it is necessary that you should feel, 
for the purpose of deterring others from following so bad an 
example. 

Your sentence is, that you, James Byrne, be imprisoned 
in the Gaol of Kilmainham, for éwo years, from this date ; 
that you are to be whipped three times at such periods as | 
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shall appoint: and at the expiration of the two years you en- 
ter into security for your future conduct, yourself in £500. 


and two-sureties in £200. each 
Counsel for the Crown.—The Solicitor-General and 


Messrs. M‘Cartney, Parsons, Joy, M‘Nally, and Green. 


—Agent, Mr. Guest. 
Counsel for the Prisoner.—Messrs. Ridgeway and Wal- 


lace.—Agent Mr. Walker. 


[FROM THE PAPERS OF MONDAY, NOv. 4, 181 1.] 


Byrne, the person who preferred the unwarrantable charge, 
of which our readers are already aware, against the Bishop 
of Ferns, received A SEVERE FLOGGING on Saturday 
as PART of a punishment he had been sentenced to endure 


for the flagrant act. 





THE IRISH BISHOP. 


[FROM THE DUBLIN HERALD OF TUESDAY.| 


We are certain we very much gratify the curiosity of our 
readers, and aid in giving effect to any thing of admonition 
that is comprised in the recent exposure of Right Reverend 
hypocrisy and guilt, by republishing the trial of unfortunate 
Byrne, of whose sufferings we spoke in our last. The case 
of this poor man was certainly the most grievous and pitiable 
that ever was heard of in the world. A sort of destiny hur- 
ried him on to torture and ruin, without leaving him even 
the common chances of a hearing. Every one called him 
miscreant and wretch—and the impression of his guilt was 
so strong, that no one seemed to have patience to listen to 
what he had to say inhisdefence. Even bis Counsel threw 
up his case in despair after the direct examination of the 
chief witness, the monster himself. The Judge in charging 
the Jury, said “ it was not his practice to anticipate what 
the conduct of Juries under the obligation: of a solemn oath 
would be; but as the Counsel for the Prisoner themselves 
had felt it to be their duty to abandon the case, it surely 
could not be deemed irregular for the Judge to express his 
opinion ; and really the walls of a Court of Justice were 
never assadulied or insulted by such profligacy before.”— 
Our readers are aware of the facility with which the mon- 
ster got out ofthe gripe of the law. He gave his own surety 
for £500. and the sureties it seems of two tradesmen for 
£500. more. Poor Byrne, when he was arrested, offered 
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sureties for his appearance, but it will be seen by the 
followiug affidavit of his Attorney that no sureties would be 
taken. 





AFFIDAVIT OF HENRY WALKER, TRAVERSER’S ATTORNEY, 
SWORN THE OcToBER, 1811. 


Saith about 16th October inst. deponent, on part of Tra- 
verser, offered two House-keepers of the City of Dublin, 
each worth npwards of £100 as deponent was informed, and 
believes, as bail for the Traverser, but which bail the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor (who committed the Traverser 
to Kilmainham Gaol) refused to take, wherefore deponent 
was deprived of the assistance, in preparing for his defence, 
that he could obtain from the Traverser if he had his liberty, 
as deponent very believes. 

Saith, that about the 22d of October inst. deponent caused 
the Traverser’s case to be laid before Counsel, whose opinion 
he was not able to get until the 26th instant, and said Coun- 
.sel having advised that it would be necessary to summon 
witnesses, one of whom, named Patrick Leonard, and whose 
testimony would be very material for the Traverser, as de- 
ponent believes, lives or resides 50 miles from Dublin, as de- 
ponent is informed and believes; deponent could not have 
had witness served in due time so as to procure his testi- 
mony in this Honourable Court, or to have briefs prepared 
for Counsel, from the shortness of the time between getting 
Counsel’s opinion and the day appointed for the trial of the 
Traverser, more especially as deponent has been informed 
and believes, that the indictment found against the Traverser 
contains upwards of 300 office sheets. 

Saith. he has been informed, and believes, that some 
papers which would be material for the Traverser on his 
trial, were taken or kept from him by the Lord Mayor at 
the time of his committal, and which deponent was not able 
to procure, although he, by the advice of his Counsel, wrote 
to his Lordship, and caused application to be made to him 
for them. And said deponent will use his best endeavours 
to procure the attendance of the said Patrick Leonard at the 
next Commission, and saith this application is not made for 
the purpose of delay merely, but to have an opportunity of 
procuring the attendance of said witness. 


The poor creature, seeing with what ease the monster 
carried every point of importance to bis exculpation—seeing, 
that through the matchless dissimulation of the Right Reve- 
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rend .yillain, he bad lost the confidence. even of his: own 
Counsel, to secure fees for whom he was obliged to sell every 
article of furniture he possessed—seeing, that even on the 

art of the Judges, there was so thorough a conviction of his 
guilt, that the one who charged could not help anticipating 
the verdict of the Jury, and that the one who sentenced 
after a speech of the most unexampled acrimony, could not 
avoid expressing the most poignant regret, that ‘the law did 
not warrant more rigour than two years incarceration, and 
three whippings, and sureties such as made it a miracle that 
the hapless sufferer ever got out of Gaol—seeing all this, it is 
not wonderful, that he became almost frantic with chagrin 
and vexation—and there was not a look or exclamation that 
indicated his consciousness of innocence, or conveyed his 
sense of the cruel wrong which was doing to him, that was 
not taken as a proof of mere obduracy—and that had not 
the double effect of sealing his doom. 

We have stated, that this unfortunate man consented to 
~ an acknowledgement of his guilt after the first flogging. 

e have learned, since our last, that he did not yield until 
after repeated menaces of utter destruction, and until his 
wife and four children were brought to his dungeon, and 
had thrown themselves on their knees, and actually wept 
him into acquiescence. ‘“ This,” said the poor creature, 
pointing to the miserable group that surrounded him, ‘ | 
cannot stand; give me the paper, Mr. Sheriff (Harty or 
James, we know not which), but mind, J am about to put 
my name to a falsehood! ! 

We find we stated less than the truth, when we said he 
had completed the full term of two years imprisonment. 
After incarceration for that time, and the flogging, and the 
forced acknowledgment of guilt, which it would appear 
grieved this intrepid and inflexible poor man more than all 
that happened, his persecution did not end. Then arose the 
question of securities. He tendered many names—and it is 
only wonderful that an unfortunate person in his condition 
could find one being upon earth fivinc courage to be 
pledged for him, even to the 1-20th of the acquired amount 
—atength two, sureties were accepted; but this did not 
happen until the wretched man passed eighty-seven solitary 
and miserable days in his dungeon, in addition to the two 
years!!! 

Byrne is at present in Stephen’s Hospital, labouring un- 
der a complication of disorders.. His family is large and in 
the greatest possible wretchedness. He was last, and bas 
been for some years in the employmentof Mr. Collius coach: 
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owner, of ‘Denzill Street, by whom, we believe, he has 
been always treated with great indulgence and kindness. 
His present complaints have been brought on by fatigue 
and wet suffered during the King’s visit, but they are not, 
we are glad to state, of an unmanageable or incurable kind. 
We have no personal knowledge of him, but we learn from 
friends who have seen him within these three or four days, 
that he.is in intellect and deportment greatly above his sta- 
tion in life. He heard of the denowement in London with 
great.emotion exclaiming, “God is just—I knew I would 
live toseethisday!”’ We have heard that this poor creature 
is remarkable for a very ardent and unaffected love of 
country. The base dog, by whose perjuries he had been 
delivered up to destruction, and almost death, instructed his 
counsel to throw it before the Court, and into the Jury box, 
that he was a rebel in 1803. 


a 





THE MAN WHO WAS PROSECUTED BY THE 
BISHOP. 


[FROM THE DUBLIN MORNING POST, JULY 31.] 


The following particulars are taken from a pamphlet, en- 
titled “The Thing,” published by Mr. Mullen, 21, Duke 
Street :—** About eleven years ago he lived as coachman in 
the service of the Honourable John Jocelyn, of Dundalk, 
and after quitting his service, was met in Dublin by his Ho- 
nourable and Right Rev. Brother, who was then Bishop of 
Ferns, when the horrid circumstance which he disclosed 
came. to his knowledge; but to prevent his proceeding in 
the necessary prosecution, he was thrown into prison, and 
although he offered respectable bail, it was rejected. He 
had two letters in his possession, written to him by a confi- 
dential servant of the Bishop’s, named Leonard, and at the 
Bishop’s desire, requesting him to conceal the fact from his 
brother; these letters were taken from him by stratagem, 
and he being thus deprived of the only documents, by which 
he could support his charge against the Bishop, was brought 
to trial for defamation and found Guilty. 

« Byrne is a native of Maynooth, and a man, though he 
had been a servant, of some education and very decent péa- 
rentage. He has, for some years back, supported a nume- 
rous family, by driving job,coaches for Collins, in Denzil 
Street; but having lately met with an accident in that em- 
ployment, he has been obliged to go into an hospital; and 
his dabappy wife and children, thus derived of his sup- 
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port, aro. now languishing in misery at South Cumberland 
Street.” 





REMARKS. 





Tue foregoing publication of the trial of Byrne is most justly 
reviewed, and ought to be read by every person that-can read. It 
may be here seen what sort of morality that is which depends upon 
religion: it may be seen that Percy Jocelyn, that Right Reverend 
Father in God, and Lord Bishop of Clogher, was not only prone to 
the vice of sodomy, but that he could, in a Coutt of Law, commit 
the most deliberate perjury, and torture, jm a manner worse than a 
hundred’ deaths, an innocent individual for wishing to expose 
him ! 

The Honourable John Jocelyn, mentioned as the Bishop’s bro- 
ther, is, I see, lately returned as one of the sinecurists who sits in 
the House of Commons, and votes at the discretion of Castlereagh. 
It is evident, that he, with the then Lord Mayor of Dublin, must 
have’ been convinced of Byrne’s innocence, and the Bishop’s guilt. 
The whole of the three must have been perjured for the withdraw- 
ing and withholding the letters written to Byrne by Leonard, was 
evidently a planned job with the whole of the persons concerned 
for the prosecution, Read again, and again, Lawyer Bushe and 
Judge Fox’s account of the Bishop’s Piety and Religion! You 
will there see that the greatest of villains can be very religious, a 
scrupulously religious man. It is most likely the Soldier’s “reward 
was a blessing and confirmation from the Bishop. 

Look! look at the scene in the Dublin Prison, where Byrne is 
surrounded with his starving family, and urged to sign his name 
to a falsehood! Where is the painter that shall do justice to such 
ascene? Or, who can describe the horrid vice, the horrid cruelty, 
the horrid perjury of this most pious, most heavenly Bishop ? 

If those who administer the government of this country, do not 
bring back the renegade Bishop, they will be justly considered to 
om iecy in his crime. There can be no excuse: they can get 

im back if they like. Mr. Secretary Peel must have known of 
his bail and his preparation for flight. A dozen police. officers 
were set to watch me after the Mock Trial was over, until a war- 
rant;could be brought to them from the Chief Justice. One of 
them stopped me without any warrant, and said he could not al- 
low me to go out of the city! His name was Brown a Marshal- 
man, he acknowledged he had no warrant, but he said hi8 orders 
and those of his brother officers were imperative, and he could not 
allow me to go over Blackfriar’s Bridge, towards which I was 
walking, to proceed to Blackheath to my children, and where I 
had regularly lodged for a fortnight before. I was then under 


£1600 bail ; “« Look on this picture and on that.” 
R. CARLILE. 
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CLERICAL AND CHRISTIAN AMUSEMENTS. 


EX UNO DISLCE OMNES, 





From one Bishop you may know all: That is tosay, from the Right 
Reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of Clogher, (Percy Joce- 
lyn) Commissioner of the Board of National Education ;, Member of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice ; Member of the Constitu- 
tional Association ; Member of the Bible Society, and of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge: From the Sodom and Gomor- 
rah love of the Father in God, Percy Jocelyn, by divine grace, you 
may know his brothers and sweethearts, and back-door neighbours, 
You need not be surprised at their frequent meetings,,. you may guess 
the object. of such meetings ; the Borough villains, the Priests, and 
the lousy part of the press, judged of the Reformers and of all the 
friends of Civil and Religious Freedom, as the motto implies, so that 
now there can ‘be no exception taken to the establishment of the 
above rule. As the Sodomites laid down the rule, of course they ean- 
not object to such portion.of it.as.applies to themselves ; at least 
every body sees that the Fathers in God are more vicious, n.ore de- 
praved, more prone to horrible vices, tha other men; with all their 
preaching, and prating, and palavering about religion, they pay no 
more attention to it than a parrot does ; no doubt but the Soldier was 
a devout Christian, and read.his Bible. _ 1 dare say the Bishop and 
the Soldier could find nothing against this vice in the Ten Command. 
ments, the Bishop will no doubt tell us this Clerical amusement is a 
salve to the soul of a Christian, Indeed Mr. Carlile you need not be 
surprised at the lousy part of. the press passing over this Clerical 
amusement, they are par nobile 'fratum, they are reptiles generated 
by the same loathsome filth; they’are analogous to lice upon an ex- 
hausted and depraved:carcase. One of the Popes'at Rome was taken 
in labour, and put to bed on a great fast and humbug day! You will 
hear of this happening among a certain Bench of Humbugs., The 
sceptics will, at last, be convinced that the ‘‘age of miracles is not 
gone,”’ but that Bigwigs will generate Bigwigs, and children born 
of men will be at last brought into the world with mitres upon their 
heads: this will satisfy the infidels and blasphemers. Example is 
Stronger than precept, and the example of the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, Percy Jocelyn, Lord Bishop of Clogher, proves that God 
has revoked his decree against Sodom and Gomorrah, so that the 
Christian God on their own showing is not always consistent. Since 
the Soldier has been courted by the Bishop his comrades have noticed 
that his abdomen has daily augmented in size, the doctors, the simple 
doctors, were apprehensive that he was dropsical, never supposing that 
he was pregnant by the Bishop. Since this discovery the faculty have 
held several consultations, and much discussion has taken place re- 
specting this preternatural conception. Doubts are entertained whe- 
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ther the child can be born alive; serious apprehensions are enter- 
tained respecting the dimensions of the head, and the capacity of the 
pelvis ; some of the accoucheurs contend the child has a foraging cap 
upon its head,.while the more sagacious know that it must have a mi- 
tre and a bob-wig. Naturalists labour under the acme of curiosity 
respecting this hybrid production, and rather than mutilation should 
occur of the foetus during parturition, they would have the Cesarian 
operation performed upon the Bishop’s lady. I assure you the 
learned of all ranks-are busily employed in scieutific speculation ; all 
the disciples of Spalanzanni, Bouet, Linneus, and Hunter, are on the 
tapis, expecting to have solved some abstruse theories they entertain 
upon impregnation and extra-uterine conception. As Dr. Reece, 
fhe Prince of Charlatans, believed in the divine impregnation of 
Johannali Southcotte, so it is supposed he will be appointed accou- 
cheur to the Reverend Bench of Suds! !! 
PHINEAS. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. We donot indulge much in squibs 
of this kind, but in the present instance we deem it fair 
game. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








The offer of a Republican is accepted. The Editor will 
take up the subject which is called “ The Principle of 
Population,” within a week or two, as requested. 

The Birmingham business, and the further exploits of 
the. leading Rads shall be noticed in due time. 

Instructions have been forwarded to Manchester, to pay 
Mr. Joseph Swann a Sovereign, from Mr. R. Robinson and 
Friends. This step has been taken to save postage. His 
aéknowledgment shall shortly appear im “ The Repub- 
lican.” 





Mrs. Holmes gratefully acknowledges the receipt of. six 


shillings from a few Friends, by the hands of Mr. Robert 


Robinson. 


H. Boyle acknowledges the receipt of five shillings from 
A.B. 
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